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THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  NATIONAL  ASSET 

AMONG  the  diverse  and  distracting  agencies  which  play  their 
parts  in  our  present-day  life — the  voluminous  newspapers,  the 
ubiquitous  "movies,"  the  call  of  the  radio,  the  feverish  move- 
ment of  peoples  by  day  and  by  night  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air, 
the  appeals  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  business,  the  publishing  of 
magazines  and  books,  the  activities  of  schools  and  colleges,  the  unend- 
ing whirring  of  machines  making  millions  of  articles  a  month,  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  these — where,  among  the  complexities  of 
twentieth-century  existence,  is  there  room  for  art? 

Not  in  the  newspapers.  The  exceptional  paper  may  allow  the 
subject  half  a  page  in  a  Sunday  "magazine  supplement,"  but  through 
the  week,  nothing.  When  Mrs.  Smith-Robinson  (who  is  "socially 
prominent")  erects  a  memorial  v^indow,  the  fact  is  mentioned,  since 
that  is  "news,"  but  we  are  not  told  whether  the  memorial  is  or  is 
not  a  work  of  art.  Should  it,  by  happy  chance,  be  a  work  of  art  the 
reporter  would  not  know  it — and  even  if  he  did,  the  fact  that  a  beauti- 
ful window  had  been  erected  would  be  of  slight  interest  to  the  public 
and  would  not  be  reported.  When  a  municipality  unveils  the  statue 
of  a  leading  citizen  we  are  not  given  a  critical  discussion  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art ;  often  even  the  name  of  the  sculptor  is  omitted  as  being 
of  little  importance,  although  the  members  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  dedicatory  exercises  are  named  in  full.  The  newspapers  offer 
no  help  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  people.  And  in  the  so-called 
"comic"  pages  (although  there  is,  at  rare  intervals,  a  touch  of  nature 
which  has  its  appeal)  the  vulgarity  of  the  presentation  is  a  powerful 
and  constant  force  working  to  lower  the  standard  of  artistic  judg- 
ment among  our  people.  Yet  humor  and  art  can  go  hand  in  hand 
as  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  "Punch." 

There  is  no  room  for  art  in  the  newspapers.  The  reason  is  a 
simple  one :  the  people  are  not  interested  in  art.  Were  there  a  demand 
the  papers  would  supply  it. 

There  is,  as  yet,  little  in  the  average  motion  picture  which  tends 
to  raise  the  standards  of  artistic  appreciation.  For  an  art  (or  is  it 
merely  a  business)  so  new,  the  advancement,  as  exemplified  in  an 
occasional  film,  is  encouraging:  but  the  rank  and  file  (though  motion 
pictures  are  seldom,  as  some  insist,  rank  and  vile)  have  a  long  road 
to  travel  before  those  who  attend  them  are  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of 
artistic  understanding.  The  improvement  will  not  come  through  films 
labeled  "Educational" :  the  improvement  must  be  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  the  people.  There  is  room  for  art  in  the  "movies,"  but 
the  producers  are  but  dimly  aware  of  the  fact. 

One  would  expect  of  our  churches,  dealing  with  man's  spiritual 
development,  a  greater  appeal  to  the  spirit  through  beauty  of  line, 
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form  and  color.  But  how  few  of  our  church  buildings  are  architec- 
turally worthy.  Many  notable  exceptions  will  at  once  come  to  mind ; 
but  the  majority  are  ungainly,  often  pretentious,  poor  in  mass  and 
in  detail:  to  describe  some  of  them  the  only  possible  word  is  "hideous." 
And  the  sad  part  of  the  matter  is  that  those  who  worship  in  them 
are  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Furthermore,  in  these  buildings  one 
finds  leaded  glass  windows  whose  colors  would,  one  imagines,  set  the 
teeth  of  a  Fiji  Islander  on  edge:  but  pleasant  people  with  the  highest 
ethical  standards  gaze  upon  them  with  entire  complacency.  Save  in 
exceptional  cases  it  seems  that,  as  yet,  we  cannot  look  to  the  churches 
for  guidance  in  the  realm  of  visual  beauty. 

Of  course  the  politician  has  not  learned  that  "art  pays."  Here 
and  there  a  municipality  grudgingly  allows  a  group  of  unthanked 
enthusiasts  to  have  its  way  in  the  matter  of  civic  improvement,  but 
the  city  fathers  are  but  puzzled  by  such  demands :  they  seem  to  have 
no  comprehension  of  the  value  of  beauty  as  a  civic  asset.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  average  politician  on  such  subjects  is  summed  up  in  the 
naive  remark  of  a  mayor  of  Boston,  who  declared  that  he  would  erect 
three  flag-poles  on  Copley  Square  and  thus  make  it  more  beautiful 
than  the  Piazza  San  Marco  of  Venice.  In  speaking  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Harrisburg  a  resident  mentioned  the  building  as  "the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world."  Evidently,  alas,  in  his  world.  It  is  a  matter 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge,  of  comparative  standards.  The  ignorance  is 
understandable,  though  not  excusable.  Many  cannot  travel,  but  all 
may  learn.  But  the  outlook  of  the  politician  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
circumscribed  and  in  politics  one  sees  no  hope  for  art. 

In  the  business  world,  however,  there  are  evidences  of  a  dawn- 
ing realization  of  the  very  large  part  which  beauty  may  play:  what 
a  powerful  factor  in  obtaining  more  business  the  ideas  of  the  artist 
(be  he  architect,  worker  in  metals,  or  painter)  may  be.  The  direc- 
torate of  a  great  newspaper  recently  held  a  world-wide  competition 
that  it  might  obtain  designs  for  a  building  which,  by  its  beauty, 
should  impress  the  imaginations  of  the  people.  The  Cunard  Company 
has  opened  at  25  Broadway,  New  York  City,  a  great  hall  for  the 
transaction  of  business  which  has  become  a  Mecca  for  lovers  of  beauty, 
so  impressive  is  the  room  and  so  beautiful  its  decorations.  The  engag- 
ing of  staterooms  could  be  done  in  a  bare  room  of  half  the  size;  but 
the  management  evidently  realized  that  in  dealing  with  its  clients 
in  a  hall  where  form  and  color  are  combined  in  a  superb  manner  it 
was  achieving  the  best  kind  of  publicity:  that  no  other  form  of 
advertising  would  pay  so  well.  For  here  we  have  an  appeal  to  the 
spirit  through  beauty,  an  appeal  which  cannot  miss  its  mark. 

The  Bowery  Savings  Bank  has  recently  moved  to  a  new  building 
on  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  Its  banking  room,  to 
which  the  often  misused  term  "vast"  may  be  justly  applied,   is  a 
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revelation  of  what  our  architects  can  accomplish  when  given  the 
opportunity.  The  beauty  of  its  proportions,  the  subdued  splendor 
of  its  decorations  give  the  keenest  delight  to  those  with  eyes  to  see 
and  the  institution  gains  an  amount  of  "free  advertising"  absolutely 
unobtainable  by  other  methods.  Here,  as  in  the  Cunard  Building,  it 
is  a  matter  of  firing  the  imagination,  of  arousing  the  spirit  of  beauty 
which  sleeps  within  us  all. 

Only  three  notable  cases  have  been  mentioned;  others  might  be 
cited  to  prove  that  the  world  of  business  is,  though  slowly,  turning 
for  help  to  the  world  of  art.  In  the  field  of  advertising  evidence  is 
before  us  on  every  hand  to  prove  that  "art  pays."  And  while  many 
advertisements  are  crude  and  blatant,  those  who  have  watched  the 
development  of  this  very  modern  phase  of  business  cannot  but  have 
noted  the  advancement  in  the  artistic  standards  of  our  advertisers. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  expect  to  look  to  the  business  world  for 
direct  help  in  our  effort  to  increase  the  understanding  of  the  people 
in  matters  artistic,  but  occasionally  one  feels  that  material  aid  is 
being  given ;  that  those  in  control  are  realizing  that  in  business  there 
is  room  for  art. 

Professional  men — lawyers,  doctors,  engineers — are,  one  often 
finds,  surprisingly  ignorant  concerning  the  simplest  questions  of 
artistic  expression.  We  have  fallen  away  from  the  standards  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  a  knowledge  of  such  matters  was  a  part 
of  the  training  given  a  gentleman.  Here  and  there  a  college  is  intro- 
ducing courses  in  artistic  appreciation  in  order  (to  quote  a  college 
professor)  "that  the  average  student  may  know  the  difference  between 
Rubens  and  Rubenstein."  Merely  a  beginning  has  been  made,  however. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  note  the  joy  with  which  a  middle-aged  college 
man  sometimes  "discovers"  the  arts.  So  much  pleasure  might  have 
been  his  had  he,  at  an  earlier  age,  been  started  on  the  right  path: 
brought  up  in  a  world  where  there  was  place  for  art. 

The  secondary  schools  are  making  distinct  progress,  but  school 
authorities  in  common  with  those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  our 
colleges,  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  desirability,  must  less  the 
necessity,  of  broadening  the  student's  horizon  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  lasting  achievements  of  man  and  the  indices  of 
his  cultivation:  the  masterworks  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  of 
painting  and  of  the  articles  of  daily  use  raised,  by  their  beauty,  to 
the  plane  of  the  arts. 

A  glance  at  the  magazines  displayed  upon  our  news-stands  will 
quickly  prove  that  there  there  is  no  room  for  art — need  of  it,  of  course, 
but  the  need  is  not  felt  by  the  buyers.  As  always,  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  publications  which  are  as 
a  barrier  against  a  true  understanding  of  beauty.  And  here  again, 
it  is  a  matter  of  a  public  demand :  did  the  people  ask  for  better  things 
these  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  case  of  the  book-publishing  world  is  little  better.  Haste, 
quantity   production,   an   indifferent   public,   these   are   the   elements 
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which  cause  but  one  book  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  pubHshed  to  be 
worthy  of  preservation  as  an  example  of  the  highest  possibilities  in 
typography  and  binding. 

When  we  turn  to  the  unending  production  of  "things,"  the 
millions  of  objects  yearly  produced  in  these  United  States,  how  many 
of  these  are  advancing  the  artistic  standards  of  the  nation  ?  The  out- 
look is  hopeful,  but  as  yet  we  see  only  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  Com- 
paring the  furniture,  the  textiles,  the  wall-paper,  the  glass,  chinaware 
a^id  silver  now  offered  for  sale  with  the  wares  purchasable  in  1894  we 
must  grant  an  improvement,  yet  realize  how  far  the  average  article 
falls  below  the  standards  which  might  prevail.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  every  obect  of  daily  use  manufactured  be  a  "museum 
piece" ;  but  one  sees  such  quantities  of  things  which,  with  no  greater 
expenditure  of  material  or  time,  might  have  been  so  much  better.  The 
people  haven't  the  taste  nor  the  majority  of  producers  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  higher  standards. 

The  outlook  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  gloomy  as  might  be  imagined 
from  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  here  marshalled.  Men  have  prac- 
ticed the  various  handicrafts  for  five  thousand  years :  the  steam- 
driven  machine  has  been  doing  our  work  for  us  for  less  than  two 
hundred  years.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  machine-made 
objects  are  not  all  that  they  might  be:  rather,  be  surprised  that  they 
are  as  pleasing  as  they  are.  And  the  advance  in  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  really  great. 

These  steam-driven  machines  have  much  to  answer  for.  The 
nineteenth  century  was,  through  their  agency,  a  century  of  general 
artistic  debasement.  The  objection  might  at  once  be  made:  that  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture,  that  taste  itself,  are  not  machine- 
made.  True:  but  the  influence  of  the  machine,  not  merely  in  the 
making  of  objects,  but  in  increasing  the  "busyness"  of  mankind  (aided 
by  photography  and  electricity  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  time 
and  space)  gave  a  new^  trend  to  the  ideals  of  our  people.  Traditional 
methods  of  building,  of  painting,  of  lighting,  of  doing  almost  every- 
thing that  we  do,  were  lost  and  for  a  hundred  years  we  have  been 
guided,  if  not  by  false  gods,  certainly  not  by  gods  endowed  with  taste. 
Materially,  progress  has  been  truly  marvellous — taste  was  lost  in  the 
turmoil.  That  our  spiritual  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
material  progress  was  clearly  put  before  us  in  the  words  of  a  speaker 
who  addressed  an  audience  upon  the  first  transmission  of  speech  by 
wireless  from  London  to  Philadelphia.  After  stressing  the  wonder 
of  the  accomplishment  he  paused — then  made  the  pertinent  obser- 
vation ;  we  have  the  power  of  transmitting  speech  across  the  Atlantic : 
have  we  anything  to  say  which  is  worthy  of  being  so  transmitted  ? 

The  question  is  a  searching  one.  We  can  print  a  million  copies 
of  a  magazine  each  week:  what  have  we  to  print  which  is  worthy  of 
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such  multiplication?  We  can  weave  ten  thousand  yards  of  cloth  in 
a  week:  have  we  designs  beautiful  enough  to  make  such  production 
worth  while  ? 

With  the  machine  we  can  work  wonders :  do  we  rise  to  greater 
heights  and,  from  the  brains  of  our  designers,  produce  marvels  of 
beauty  which  will  vie  with  the  marvels  of  our  mechanical  means  of 
reproducing  them  ? 

It  is  too  much  to  ask.  Art  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth.  It  cannot 
be  forced.  True  beauty  does  not  appear  merely  for  the  asking.  It 
must  be  sought  with  great  longing,  with  deep  earnestness  and  for  a 
long  time  by  many  seekers.  Then  unaccountably,  to  one  of  these, 
beauty  is  revealed.  And,  so  rare  is  the  phenomenon,  that  to  those 
few  who  find  this  spiritual  treasure  we  give  the  name  genius. 

The  impatient  man  asks — if  this  precious  thing  is  so  rarely 
revealed,  why  spend  so  much  time  in  training  those  who  seem  to  have 
no  spark  of  genius — why  prate  of  raising  the  taste  of  the  public;  why, 
in  fact,  worry  about  Art  at  all. 

The  oak  tree  produces  a  thousand  acorns  from  one  of  which  a 
new  tree  may  grow.  We  must  have  a  thousand  workers  in  the  realm 
of  the  arts  that  one  may  rise  to  the  plane  of  greatness.  As  to  why  we 
should  foster  art — there  is  but  one  answer:  and  so  obvious  a  reason 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  stating.  Through  beauty  man's  spirit  is 
uplifted :  to  neglect  it  is  to  sink  again  to  the  depths  from  which  man- 
kind has  risen. 

That  we  judge  the  civilizations  of  the  past  by  their  artistic 
achievements  is  a  commonplace  of  general  knowledge.  That  our  own 
may  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  coming  generations  we  must  look 
to  our  artistic  output  and,  in  spite  of  the  material  distractions  of  the 
day,  improve  it  in  every  possible  way. 

The  impatient  man  may  again  object — asking  why  we  should 
worry  about  what  the  future  may  think  of  us. 

A  pertinent  question.  What  is  essential  is  that  we  should  be 
able  to  think  well  of  ourselves.  And  we  cannot  hold  our  civilization 
in  high  esteem  should  we  be  satisfied  with  our  marvellous  material 
development  while  being  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  quality  of  our  life. 

The  development  of  man's  spirit  is  controlled  by  various  factors 
— not  the  least  important  being  Art.  Therefore  we  must  see  to  it  that 
in  these  hustling  times  there  is  a  place  for  true  artistic  appreciation. 

Two  of  the  major  activities  are  our  Museums  of  Art  and  the 
schools  where  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  trained  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting  and  the  arts  which  are  applied  to  industry. 

The  museums  are  doing  splendid  work  in  giving  the  people  oppor- 
tunities for  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things.  Collections  of  sculp- 
ture, of  paintings,  of  textiles,  furniture,  glass,  pottery,  metal  work 
and  the  many  other  evidences  of  man's  unquenchable  love  of  the 
beautiful  are  each  year  being  given  to  museums.     Year  by  year  the 
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public,  and  especially  the  schcol  children,  are,  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, visiting  the  galleries  and  refining  their  artistic  perceptions.  And 
as  the  museums  more  and  more  tend  to  display  the  objects  in  sur- 
roundings suggesting  the  use  to  which  they  v^ere  meant  to  be  put 
(instead  of  the  old-fashioned  method  of  strict  segregation  and  chrono- 
logical sequences)  the  visitors  begin  to  realize  that  the  articles  dis- 
played were  once  objects  of  daily  use,  not  mere  "curios" :  that  people 
once  had  pleasure  in  making  them  and  others  pleasure  in  using  them 
— that  a  similar  enjoyment  is  now-a-days  possible  to  those  with  taste 
even  though  their  purses  be  small.  So  the  public  is  learning,  through 
the  museums  (and  helped  by  the  larger  stores  and  some  of  the  maga- 
zines) that  art  is  not  a  thing  unrelated  to  our  daily  lives  but  a  part 
of  them:  that  the  pleasure  to  be  had  from  looking  at  objects  beautiful 
in  form  and  color  is  a  real  pleasure  and  one  worth  cultivating. 

The  Schools  are  also  doing  their  part— and  a  most  important  part 
— in  developing  the  beauty-sense  of  the  people.  All  those  who  are 
trained  do  not  become  producers,  but  all,  if  the  school  has  the  right 
ideals,  leave  fitted  to  spread  abroad  higher  standards  of  taste:  to  be  a 
very  real  factor  in  the  improvement  of  our  cultural  life. 

The  students  who  become  producers  are,  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view,  the  most  important  element  in  our  civilization.  The  city 
planners,  the  architects,  those  who  prepare  designs  for  textiles,  wall- 
paper, furniture,  silver  and  the  other  products  in  which  design  plays 
a  part,  the  illustrators,  the  painters,  the  sculptors- — these  contribute 
to  the  daily  increase  of  beauty:  each  does  his  share  in  raising  the 
standard.  These  producers  create  for  the  man  with  the  small  purse — 
the  man  who  cannot  afi'ord  to  buy  "museum  pieces" — the  objects 
which  will  enable  him  to  create  beauty  in  his  home :  the  furniture  and 
silver  with  good,  simple  lines,  the  rugs  and  hangings  fine  in  color.  How 
important  is  the  mission  of  these  designers :  how  necessary  that  they 
be  well  trained:  how  imperative  that  they  realize  the  great  part  they 
play  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  nation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  them  seem  not  to  be  alive  to 
their  opportunity  and  to  their  obligation :  in  so  many  cases  they  think, 
not  in  terms  of  national  taste,  but  merely  in  relation  to  the  whim  or 
fashion  of  the  moment — in  terms  purely  individualistic  instead  of  col- 
lective. It  will  take  years  of  effort  before  the  designers  of  the  nation 
are  brought  to  a  realization  of  their  great  mission :  but  it  will,  it  must, 
be  done. 

In  this  task  the  schools  are  doing  good  work.  The  schools  of 
Architecture,  assisted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  put 
before  the  students  their  duty  to  the  public.  Schools  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
broader  aspects  of  their  teaching.  Schools  where  the  apphcation  of 
art  to  industry  is  taught  have,  in  some  degree,  followed  the  lead  of 
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the  architects — training  the  students  not  only  to  be  competent 
designers  in  particular  fields  but  to  be  helpers  in  the  nation-wide  move- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste. 

We  trust  that  v^ithout  undue  boastfulness  we  may  claim  that  this 
School  realizes  its  collective  duty  as  well  as  its  duty  to  the  individual. 
The  fact  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  missionaries  working  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  is  constantly  kept  before  the  students.  They  are  told, 
not  once,  but  many  times,  that  while  it  is  imperative  that  they  become 
experts  in  their  chosen  field  it  is  also  essential  that  they  have  an 
understanding  of  the  inter-relation  of  all  the  arts  and  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  products  of  the  artistic  workers  and  the  life 
of  the  times. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  inculcate  in  the  young  the  doctrine  of  civic 
responsibility:  of  wide  public  duties.  All  the  world  is  before  them 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  they  are  ready  to  reform  the  world. 
This  abundant  energy,  properly  directed — fostered  by  a  sense  of  our 
great  artistic  inheritance,  our  powers  of  reasoning,  of  clear  thinking, 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  feeling  for  what  is  finest  in  form  and  color 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  unlimited  fields  for  new  endeavors  open 
to  the  designer — so  directed  and  controlled,  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  rising  generation  will  go  far  in  developing  a  new  beauty-sense  in 
the  community. 

In  our  School  this  broad  view  of  their  opportunities  and  their 
responsibilities  is  continuously  impressed  upon  the  students.  Whether 
they  are  to  design  and  produce  textiles  or  wall-papers,  wrought  iron 
or  modern  costumes,  illustrations  or  furniture,  they  are  made  to 
realize  that  they  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  on  the  technical  side — 
must  know  the  theories  involved — must  have  impeccable  taste ;  but 
in  addition  they  are  urged  to  view  their  eff'orts  as  a  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste. 
While  they  are  made  familiar  with  the  great  productions  of  past  ages 
they  are  also  shown  what  is  best  in  the  present  and  are  led  to  consider 
these  in  relation  to  our  modern  life  and  standards.  The  type  of  letters 
used  in  our  publications — the  attention  the  newspapers  pay  to  artistic 
production:  the  good  and  the  less  good  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the 
"movies" :  the  improvement  in  the  flowing  lines  of  the  motor-cars : 
the  efforts  of  our  architects  and  decorators:  the  national  taste  in 
textiles,  dress  and  house-furnishings ;  nothing  that  has  to  do  with 
the  world  in  which  they  must  live  and  work  is  held  to  be  foreign  to 
their  development.  The  place  of  art  in  our  daily  life  is  the  keynote 
of  our  teaching.  Since  in  the  hands  of  the  young  of  the  present  day 
lies  the  moulding  of  the  future  we  do  our  utmost  to  see  that,  in  our 
particular  field,  they  are  shown  a  clear  path  of  duty — that  in  so  far 
as  their  best  efforts  may  compass  it,  there  shall  be,  in  this  busy  world 
of  ours,  a  widespread  love  of  beauty ;  that  in  the  future  development 

of  the  nation  there  shall  be  room  for  art. 

H.  E. 
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Work  of  Students  of  tiif  Class  i\  Wrotuht  Iron 


Work  of  Students  of  the  Class  ix  IVofky 


Since  the  report  published  in  the  May,  1924,  Bulletin,  two 
Fellow  for  Life,  four  Contributing  and  forty-one  Annual  Members  have 
been  added  to  the  Membership  roll. 

Fellows   for   Life 


Tu1)ize  Artificial  Silk  Company  of  America 


hn  T.  Wiiidrim 


Contributing   Members 


Daniel  H.  Carstairs 
Miss  Helen  Maud  Clav 


Mrs.  Mary  F.  R.  Clay 
Richard  J.  Hamilton 


Miss  Margaret  Adler 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Arthur 

Chester  I.  Barnard 

Mrs.  Susa  B.  Barton 

Henry  S.  Battin 

Louis  H.  Baun 

E.  R.  Beath 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Evans  Capp 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Carnill 

J.  Fred  Carpenter 

John  A.  Carrington 

Louis  J.  Carroll 

Mrs.  Oswald  Chew 

Mrs.  Emilv  Russell  Claflin 


Annual   Members 

Miss  M.  C.  Degen 
Aliss  Maud  Fisher 
William  Foery 
h>anklin  Electric  Company 
Max  D.  Kessler 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Kohn 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Bass  Leuchter 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Loucheim 
Alljert  J.  Marks 
Mrs.  J.  Hampton  Aloore 
Mrs.  Horace  F.  Nixon 
Mrs.  R.  Brognard  Okie 
George  O.  Radebaugh 
H.  H.  Ragg  &  Company 


John  V.  Ramsden 
Miss  Lydia  W.  Rhoads 
George  A.  Rumsey,  Jr. 
William  Scatchard 
George  F.  Shaw 
George  P.  Smith 
James  A.  Somers 
J.  Henry  Spivak 
Stanley  J.  Sullivan 

A.  G.  Thatcher 

B.  Franklin  Theobald 

Rev.  Father  J.  P.  Thompson 
Airs.  Clinton  R.  Woodruff 


Form   of   Bequest 


I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 

of  Industrial  Art  the  sum  of 

dollars,  free  of  all  taxes. 

Witnesses 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give  and  devise  unto  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  its  successor  and  assigns,  all  that  certain  (here  insert 
a  description  of  the  property)  free  of  all  taxes. 


Witnesses. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS 

1.  Benefactors    in    Perpetuity,    who    contribute    or    bequeath 
$25,000  or  more  to  the  Corporation. 

2 .  Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to 
the  Corporation. 

3.  Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

4.  Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

5.  Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

6.  Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 

7.  Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

8.  Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members,  whose  contributions  aggregate 
$1,000,  may  be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Any  person  may  be  elected  Benefactor,  Patron,  Fellow  for  Life 
or  Life  Member,  who  shall  have  made  a  gift  to  an  amount  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  respective  class. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall 
not  be  liable  to  annual  dues. 

All  funds  received  from  Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life 
and  Life  Members  shall  be  permanently  invested  as  part  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  unless  otherwise  requested  by  the  donor. 

The  dues  of  Members  who  pay  annually  shall  be  payable  in 
advance. 

The  receipts  from  Members  who  pay  annually  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Museum  and  the  School,  unless  otherwise  specified 
by  the  donor. 

Change  of  Address:  Notice  of  change  of  address  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Winslow,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD    PiXCHOT, 

Governor    of    Pennsylvania 

John  D.   McIlhenny, 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg    John  S.  Jenks 


Charles   Bond 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

John  G.  Carruth 

William   M.   Elkins 

John  Fisler 

John   Gribbel 


W.  Freelaxd  Kexdrick. 

Mayor  of  Philadelpliia 

Chairman 


Gustav  Ketterer 
Edwin  O.  Lewis 
c.  h.  ludington 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas    Robins 


Edgar  V.   Seeler 
T.    Stogdell    Stokes 
Edward  T.    Stotesbury 
James   F.    Sullivan 
George  D.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
William    Wood 


OFFICERS 


John    D.    McIlhenny,   President 
John    G.    C.«;ruth 


William    M.    Elkins 
Charles    Bond,    Trea. 


I'ice-Pi'csiili  iits 


MUSEUM    COMMITTEE 

John   D.   INIcIlhenny,  Chuirmaii 

Mrs.    Rudolph    Blankenburg,    cx-officio 

Morris    R.    Bockius 

Mrs.   Hamilton  L.  Carson 

^Irs.    Henry   Brinton    Coxe 

William   M.   Elkins 

Sydney    E.    Hutchinson 

John    S.  Jenks 

Mrs.   Joseph  Leidy 

George    H.    Lorimer 

C.   H.   Ludington 

Mrs.   Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

Alred   C.   Prime 

J.   Stogdell   Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.   Stotesbury 

Rodman   Wanamaker 

George  D.  Widener 

.Mrs.  Jones  Wister     Oriental    Pottery 

Mrs.   Wm.   D.   Frishmuth  .Musical  Instruments 

F.    D.    IvAngenheim Numismatics 

Mrs.   William    T.   Carter Lace 


Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 

'i'HOM.AS    H.    WiLLSON,    Asst.    Treas.    and    Registrar 

Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  Scliool 

Edward  W.   France,  Director  of  the  Textile  Schuol 

INSTRUCTION   COMMITTEE 

Eli   Kirk   Price,   Chairman 

Mrs.    Rudolph    Blankenburg,    c.r-officio 

Charles    Bond 

Charles   L.    Borie.   Jr. 

Mrs.   Jasper    Yeates    Brinton 

Mrs.    Henry    Brinton    Co.xe 

Nicola    D'Ascenzo 

John    Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Gustav  Ketterer 

Mrs.   Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.   Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.   H.    S.    Prentiss    Nichols 

M'rs.   J.   Howard  Rhoads 

William   H.   Richardson 

Countess    op    Santa    Ellalia 

Edgar  V.   Seller 

William  Wood 


Honorary  Member 

Mrs.    Jones    Wister 


THE  MUSEUM 

Dr.    Samuel   W.    Woodhouse,  Jr Acting   Director 

Dr.   Arthur  E.    Bye Curator  of  Painting 

Horace    H.    F.    Jayne Curator   of   Oriental   Art 

Catherine   F.   Woodhouse ,. Curator   of  Lace 

Langdon    Warner    Adviser   in    Oriental    Art 

Dr.    Samuel  W.    Woodhouse,  Jr., 

Baugh-Barber  Memorial    Curator   Pennsylvania   German  Pottery 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE   OF   WOMEN 


President 

■Mrs.  Rl'dolph  P.lankenburg 
Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
!Miss  Nina  Lea 

M'rs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording  Secretary 

IMiss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Treasurer 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

Corresponding    Secretary 

Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Benson.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
j\Irs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 


M'rs.  Edward  Browning 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
jNIrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
!Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
?\Irs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
M'rs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Miss  Nina  Lea 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
!\Irs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
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Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 
Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
!Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  op  Santa  Eulalia 
M'rs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing  Member 

INTrs.  Perci\-al  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary  Members 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
AIrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
M'rs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


